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ARCHIVES AND PUBLIC 
RECORDS 


F. H. ROGERS 


Sir Hilary Jenkinson,’ now Deputy Keeper of the Rolls at the English 
Public Record Office, once wrote, ‘it is more than doubtful if any 
authoritative historical work will ever again be published without 
copious notes referring to verifiable manuscript sources; and it has 
become a recognised fact that such a work must be preceded by and 
dependent on the cumulative effect of a quantity of studies by other 
hands in which settled opinion upon comparatively small points is 
based upon the laborious examination and analysis of details in 
Archives. In other words, history, as it is understood now, has 
become very largely dependent on archives. 


Mr Rogers is Librarian, Otago University. 


* Hilary Jenkinson, ‘A manual of archive administration’; new and rev. 
ed. 1937. 
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Notwithstanding Leslie Stephen’s old, and not altogether un- 
justified, gibe at the school of infinitesmal historical research, this 
criterion seems sound and simple. Yet it is really anything but simple 
to decide what archives really are. Jenkinson cites the following 
example : 

In 1914 Great Britain broke off relations with Germany. The 
historian who wishes to write of that event will, or should, draw from 
the collections preserved for its own reference by the Foreign Office, 
and will include treaties, agreements and correspondence between 
ambassadors and secretaries of state. The Admiralty, the War Office 
and the Air Ministry will give information, and the Home Office will 
possess data regarding ARP, emergency police regulations and the 
like. These would be the archive authorities for the outbreak of war, 
and the important quality common to all of them is that they are 
actual material parts of the administrative and executive transactions 
connected with it. 

The historian himself will undoubtedly examine. interpret, analyse 
and even arrange them for the purposes of his particular treatise, but 
the records themselves state no opinion, voice no conjecture. They 
are records of events which actually occurred and of which they 
themselves formed a part. 

Now in addition to those records relating to the breaking off of 
relations between Great Britain and Germany, which we may call 
“pure” archives, there exists a considerable corpus of more or less 
unofficial reports which provide a commentary on the situation. 
These would include speeches delivered in the House of Commons, 
newspaper articles, editorials and communiqués. Strictly speaking 
they constitute valuable supplementary evidence, but are not ‘ pure’ 
archives. 

Thus we have two kinds of records. First, the documents which 
record administrative or executive operations, preserved primarily for 
reference purposes by those actually concerned; and secondly, we 
have the various statements, commentaries and expressions of opinion 
which have been inevitably coloured and possibly distorted by their 
authors.* Naturally the genuine historian would prefer the first type 
of record, although in actual fact he will examine both and conclude 
accordingly. 


DEFINITIONS 


At this stage one might make a tentative definition of archives as 
‘documents which formed part of an official transaction and were 
preserved for official reference.’ 


* Reports of the somewhat optimistic numbers of enemy aircraft shot dowa 
is a good example. 
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I have already indicated that ‘ pure’ archives should not include 
newspaper articles, editorials and the like, but if such a piece of 
writing had been attached to documents which formed part of an 
official transaction by the official concerned, then it could be an 
important contribution to the understanding of that particular trans- 
action.°* Thus the definition must include “both documents made 
for, and documents included in, an official transaction.’ 

Again, no definition would be complete without due acknowledg- 
ment of printed matter. For example, there is no reason why a 
proclamation kept in official custody should not be admitted as an 
archive. Moreover, we cannot say that a document is something 
which gives information in writing, since a blank page indicating a ‘ nil 
return’ is a perfectly good archive. This would seem to complicate 
our definition since we must now include under things admissable 
as archives ‘all manuscript in whatever materials made, all script 
produced by writing machines and all script mechanically reproduced 
by means of type, type-blocks and engraved plates or blocks.’ 

Jenkinson points out moreover that archives as a term must be 
extended to collections made by private or semi-private bodies or 
persons, acting in their official or business capacities. In this connection 
he claims that a newspaper filed in the office of the newspaper itself 
is as incontrovertible evidence for the history of journalism as is the 
Foreign Office paper for diplomatic history. 


WHEN DocuMENTs BECOME ARCHIVES 


It is incorrect to assume that age is the only criterion. In point 
of fact, a document is more properly regarded as an archive when it 
ceases to be in current use and has been set aside for preservation 
in official custody. 

Any definition of the words ‘ official custody * must be linked up 
with the indisputable authenticity of any document. The English 
Public Record Office is undoubtedly severe in its attitude towards the 
question of custody, in direct contrast to European practice. Official 
public records preserved in the Public Record Office are in such 
standing in English Common Law that a certified copy would be held 
valid, but an item from the same series which had escaped into the 
British Museum would, in all probability, need to be preduced in 
court and its authenticity supported by expert testimony. 

And so, finally, the definition : a document which may be said to 
belong to the class of archives is one which was drawn up or used in 
the course of an administrative or executive transaction (whether 
public or private) of which itself formed a part; and subsequently 
preserved in their own custody for their own information by the 


*° Sir Hilary Jenkinson instances an editorial of a world famous newspaper 
being dispatched with a covering letter by a Secretary of State to various 
embassies. 
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person or persons responsible for that transaction and their legitimate 
successors. 


ENGLISH PRACTICE 


England has had an established government for 900 years, but it 
was not until 1800 that a Select Committee was set up by the 
Government to enquire into the state of the public records. In 1838 
the first Public Record Office Act was passed, and as a result all 
separate collections in the country were brought together and placed 
under the charge of the Master of the Rolls. Later on it was realized 
that the indiscriminate reception of all public records was a physical 
impossibility, and in 1877 another act was passed to authorize the 
exclusion of documents which were not of sufficient importance to 
justify their preservation in the Public Record Office. 

Increasing interest and anxiety has been felt concerning records 
not protected by the Record Office Act. For example, Lord Birken- 
head’s Law of Property Act of 1922 was the instrument by which 
copy-hold tenure was abolished. This had the effect of destroying the 
practical utility of the enormous mass of Manorial Court Rolls. Not 
without good reason were fears entertained for the safety of these 
important sources for historical research. 

Two years later the Amendment, which put all such material under 
the charge and superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, set up, 
for the first time, a direct connection between the Head of the Central 
Archive Establishment (the Public Record Office) and Local Records. 
Moreover, it led to the official recognition of Local Repositories * for 
every County in England. In fact the work of conservation has 
extended far beyond Manorial collections and has embraced the 
preservation of non-official documents of all classes. Mention should 
also be made of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of 1869, the 
original policy of which was confined to the inspection and publication 
of records, but has since been modified. In 1932 the British Records 
Association was founded with the intention of co-ordinating the work 
of all institutions and individuals interested in archives. 

The war brought peril from the air and increased dangers from 
destruction and dispersal. In 1943, the Master of the Rolls set up a 
committee to consider this problem. Its first report has led to the 
establishment of a National Register of Archives, which has received 
considerable support throughout the country. 

These developments in Archive Science are of particular im- 
portance to us at present, since a Committee on Archives has been 
set up by the Council of the NZLA, as a result of discussions on 
archives held during the 1951 annual conference at Palmerston North. 


® These repositories are provided by institutions of the most varied 
description — archaeological and historical societies, libraries and local 
authorities. 
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LEGISLATION 


New Zealand does not possess an Archives Act. 

The authority which would result from such a Statute is very 
important. In the first place it would provide a safeguard for the 
preservation of archives and assure the continuity of the official 
custody of archives. Secondly, an archival authority constituted by 
Statute would be recognized by all Government bodies as having a 
proper status and would be able to take over public records which 
have been deemed to have reached the archive stage and preserve 
them in their original arrangement as archive groups. Moreover, this 
same authority would be more likely to produce a Records Office 
possessed of adequate staff, buildings and equipment. 


APPROVED REPOSITORIES 


It would seem that the English practice merits serious attention 
when considering the preservation and housing of New Zealand 
records. In this connection various possibilities present themselves :— 


1. Since the Department of Internal Affairs directly administers 
the National Archives and the Local Government Commission, it 
is in a good position to give a lead in the setting up of repositories 
in the larger population centres. Such institutions would not need 
to be housed separately, but could be attached to some existing 
library or museum. If this course were adopted, the staff of such 
government ‘ attachments’ to existing services could, but need not 
necessarily be responsible to the Dominion Archivist. 


2. If any kind of regional development is projected, then the 


repositories as indicated in (1) above would only accept public 
archives on provisional custody or conditional deposit against the 
time when regional Archives Departments or offices could be set 
up either as separate organizations under the superintendence of 
a Dominion Archivist, or as part of any projected regional system 
of public library service developed initially through the appoint- 
ment of regional municipal librarians. 


3. Existing collecting agencies could be used and recognized as 
approved repositories. In this case a survey might be undertaken 
by the NZLA and the Department of Internal Affairs. The 
information thus obtained would allow of an approach being 
made to the most suitable libraries, museums etc., suggesting that 
they might undertake the care and preservation of local public 
records on either a permanent or a provisional basis. Such a 
trend has already developed, since various institutions have been 
approached by the Department of Internal Affairs and have begun 
to accept provincial archives and government records of a 
provincial interest. 
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Any of these projects would allow the archives of local bodies to 
be accepted by these approved repositories, either by gift, or on 
deposit, conditional or unconditional. 

Some confusion and difference of opinion seems to exist as to the 
scope of the manuscript material which should be the responsibility 
of a National Archives Office in Wellington, and the various approved 
repositories which would be necessary elsewhere. 

As far as the Dominion Archives is concerned, the Government 
could adopt one of two alternatives. Its policy of custody could 
conform with English practice as exemplified by the Public Record 
Office, and confine preservation to severely official accretions. The 
alternative would be acceptance in addition, by gift, deposit or 
purchase, of those manuscripts which are neither purely national nor 
for which an unblemished line of responsible custodians can be 
established. But the problem in Wellington is not, I feel, of prime 
importance. There are already in existence adequate collecting 
agencies of non-national, semi-private and private manuscripts, and 
geographically they are very close to the Dominion Archives.° 

It is elsewhere that the problem must be tackled with the minimum 
delay, and it is there that the decision regarding the policy of custody 
is particularly important. It was stated at the Palmerston North 
conference that the Government is at present interested only in 
establishing repositories for Government or national archives. I do not 
interpret this to mean that the Government is not prepared to give 
sympathetic consideration to the proper preservation of all types of 
records. 

There is, of course, a distinction between public archives, the care 
of which would be accepted by approved repositors as suggested 
above, and private archives, which technically speaking may have lost 
much of their archive value. 

But there would seem to be little argument against the housing of 
such material in approved repositories as long as any deficiencies in 
archive quality were indicated. 

Many libraries, museums and other institutions already feel some 
responsibility for the preservation of records. Such collecting is 
already proceeding in the larger population centres, where, it might 
be reasonably assumed, approved repositories would be inaugurated. 
In this connection existing trends and energies should be carefully 
noted if an uneconomic duplication is to be avoided. 

Naturally any such repositories would have to comply with 
minimum requirements laid down by the appropriate authority. The 


® Whether an amalgamation of the manuscripts housed at present in the 
Dominion Archives and the Turnbull and General Assembly Libraries has 
been considered or is even desirable is another matter. I am sure that 
research workers would welcome such an ingathering attached to adequate 
reference services which are already in existence. 
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recent recommendations published by the Library Association. 
London, could form a useful basis in this matter : 


Permanence and a suitable income. 
Adequate and suitable accommodation. 
An adequate staff trained to deal with documents. 
Accessibility during all reasonable hours. 
Accessibility from all parts of the area covered by the 
collection. 
6. Provision of proper working space for staff and students. 
7. Provision of adequate lists for the guidance of students. 
8. Provision of works of reference and other material needed 
by students. 
9. Co-operation with any national body which may be con- 
stituted (e.g. NZLA National Register of Archives). 

10. Agreement to conform to such general rules as may be laid 

down from time to time by a central authority. 

The service done by librarians to archive science in England can 
hardly be exaggerated. They have the credit of being the first body 
to recognize the existence of the subject and make provision for its 
teaching. Similarly, the NZLA should concern itself more and more 
with standards in archive work and endeavour to keep the importance 
of all kinds of potential archives firmly in front of those people 
and organizations who should be concerned with this important 
contribution to our national life. 


ot to 


WELLINGTON CHANGES TO 
FREE & RENTAL 


STUART PERRY 


Punic library work in Wellington began a good many years ago, but 
it was not at the outset a municipal development. When the first 
meeting was held on the foreshore on the last day of 1840, there was, 
indeed, no municipality. Wellington itself was in its earliest infancy, 
and there were no Library Acts either in Great Britain or in New 
Zealand under which a local authority, if there had been one, could 
have operated. 

By 1841 a co-operative venture had begun under the name of 
The Port Nicholson Mechanics’ Institute and Public School and 
Library, and although a borough organization was set up in October, 


Mr Perry is City Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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1842, and operated until it was wound up in December, 1843, after 
having been declared illegal by the Home authorities, control of the 
library remained in the hands of the Institute. 

The consequence, of course, was that the Wellington library, like 
so many other colonial libraries, was run on a co-operative instead of 
on a rate-supported basis, and those who received the benefit of the 
books were the relatively few people who paid their subscriptions to 
the Institute. 

The members changed the name in 1849 to The Wellington 
Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute, but the Institute fell on evil 
days through building a three-storeyed building in 1878, which did 
not produce the rents which had been expected, and which landed 
the enterprise in the hands of moneylenders. The Borough Council 
of those days of inadequate fire-protection was not interested in 
taking over a wooden building, and the library undertaking became 
dormant until 1889, although the borough bought books against a 
possible re-opening day. 

Several meetings of leading citizens were held between 1878 and 
1889, and Sir George Grey, during his premiership, was particularly 
active in the movement for a new library. In September, 1889, Mr 
W. H. Levin offered the Mayor £1,000 for books provided the 
Corporation selected a central site and found means for the erection 
of at least a portion of ‘a free public library’ by 31st December, 
1890, the Wellington Colony’s Jubilee. The gift was accepted, the 
Mayor and citizens subscribed a further £3,066 and by a poll held in 
November, 1890, it was decided to bring the Libraries Act into 
force — not an Act, however, which empowered authorities to lend 
books free. 

On 13th April, 1893, the first part of the former red brick building 
was opened, containing a fair book collection — 4,400 works (6,300 
volumes) valued at £2,250 chosen for the occasion, 1,000 works given 
by citizens, and the Athenaeum books, including the 5,000 volumes 
brought out by the New Zealand Company, which had been bought 
from the Athenaeum for £450, brought the stock up to 14,128 by 
opening day — 8,395 reference, 5,733 lending. With certain additions, 
principally those made in 1906, this red brick building formed the 
library headquarters until the present building was opened just before 
the last war, branch libraries being added from time to time. The 


system here remained the subscription system; i.e. the lending _ 


library was a rate-subsidized book club. 


THe ATTACK ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In 1931 came the Munn-Barr Survey, and in 1935 the New 
Zealand Library Association passed the first of a series of resolutions 
commending the free library service. Apart from Carnegie libraries, 
there were no rate-supported lending libraries in New Zealand at this 
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time, many communities having provision of the Athenaeum kind and 
no statute like the British Libraries Acts having been passed. 

In 1938, following a Carnegie-financed trip to the United States 
by Miss K. E. Harvey, assistant-in-charge, Junior Library Work, the 
City Librarian, Mr J. Norrie, recommended the abolition of the junior 
library subscription, but, although the Committee and the Council 
agreed to the proposal, action was subsequently held over and several 
attempts, including one in 1944, to revive it proved abortive. When 
Auckland, the first of the major authorities to make the change, 
abolished all subscriptions from 2nd January, 1946, Wellington was 
still on the subscription basis throughout, with a rental aternative for 
the same stock, following bookclub practice, and the free service still 
seemed a long way away. The Wellington Public Libraries had not 
recovered from wartime staff shortage, felt more acutely here, for 
several reasons, probably than anywhere else. If, immediately after 
I succeeded Mr Norrie as City Librarian in October, 1946, an 
opportunity had occurred to recommend the institution of the free 
service, | would not have been able to take it. First of all, too 
many members of the City Council had publicly declared themselves 
opposed to the change for there to be any real chance of success ; 
secondly, the lending bookstock was not very much better than the 
bookstock of the average subscription library either in size or in 
quality ; and also we were extremely pressed for staff. 1 think it 
was the first set of estimates which I sent forward as City Librarian 
which were prepared during a period when I had no deputy, no 
clerks, no shorthand typists and the bare minimum of desk assistants, 
and a change of such magnitude at that stage would have been, I 
believe, doomed to failure. 

Instead of recommending a change, therefore, 1 decided to 
concentrate on the budget, and on staff and stock. The vote was 
sharply increased, salaries were very substantially improved, and we 
took on a few trained people. Mr Hood, who had joined the service 
as Reference Librarian on the day Auckland went free, was promoted 
and went on leave to the Library School, where he studied, among 
other matters, standards of stock—an investment which has paid 
off heavily. 

In February, 1947, Mr McColvin’s visit aroused further interest 
in the free service, and six weeks earlier the adjacent authority, Lower 
Hutt, had embarked on its free and rental service. All this gave 
the scheme publicity in the Wellington papers. The May, 1947, 
Conference of the New Zealand Library Association, too, was built 
around the free service principle, and, on our return from attending 
as delegates, Councillor Gaudin (who was then Chairman), Councillor 
Gilmer and I reported on that. Councillor Gilmer had been a most 
staunch and persistent advocate of the scheme since well before that 
date. 
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I was then required to report on the probable results and costs of 
the free library service. I duly did so in July of that year, saying 
that I thought it could be done (although this was not quite on the 
basis finally adopted — the rental and pay duplicate collections had 
not been fully studied by then) for a contraction in receipts of only 
£2,500. I felt certain that at that point the Council would not 
grant the free service, and moreover I felt that we were still not ready 
for it either from the point of view of staff or from that of bookstock. 
If it was to succeed, it must have certain things in its favour. If by 
any remote chance it should get through the Council and then work 
haltingly we would be set back many years. 

I therefore at this point only recommended the Council: 1, to 
endorse the principles that books of cultural and vocational value and 
standard fiction should be lent to ratepayers, residents and the children 
of both at the community expense, but that books of light literature 
should be lent only at a figure sufficient to cover the cost of the 
service ; and that persons who were neither ratepayers nor residents 
within the rating area should pay a figure sufficient to cover the cost 
of all their reading ; 2, to recommend the incoming Council to give 
consideration at the time of the framing of the estimates for 1948-49 
to giving effect to these principles by revising charges as from a 
date to be determined. The Libraries Committee adopted these 
recommendations and submitted them to the Council, which in turn 
adopted them on the voices in July, 1947. The policy was thus 
established, although approval for the actual change still seemed very 
remote: the great majority of the Councillors had expressed them- 
selves as opposed to any action on the scheme. Nevertheless, I do 
not believe that anyone in the Libraries, either then or at any other 
stage, ever seriously doubted that the appropriate moment would 
come. 

In February, 1948, I had to report again that | still did not think 
we could handle the changes, and in November, the Council atmos- 
phere still being markedly inclement, I recommended unavailingly 
that the matter be put before the electors at the next election. 

Further attempts were made to institute the free junior service 
separately. I personally never like the idea of doing the thing 
piecemeal, and in May, 1949, I asked for the whole project to begin 
as from Ist February, 1950; the Committee forwarded this to the 
Council for consideration, without recommending it, and the Council 
turned it down. At this point we had not even a majority on the 
Libraries Committee ; and only four members of the whole Council 
were in favour of the scheme. 


THE CHANGE IS APPROVED 


Shortly afterwards came the most recent municipal election, and 
it was apparent that there would be a substantial majority, composed 
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of both old and new councillors, and of all parties, of declared 
advocates of the proposal. 

Councillor Gilmer, my Chairman, immediately asked me for a 
report, and this, quoting a receipts contraction of £4,000 per annum, 
was approved by the Libraries Committee on 6th February, 1951, 
and by the Council on 14th February, 1951. Councillor Treadwell, 
another keen advocate of the proposal, seconded Councillor Gilmer’s 
motion on the Committee Report, which was approved by the Council 
for institution on lst October, 1951. Both these Councillors had for 
some time treated the free library service issue as a major point of 
their policy. 

I believe that the lesson of all this is that there is a tide in the 
affairs of library services, as of men, which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune. This was a proposal which might have misfired or gone 
off at half-cock if we had tried to push it before we were able to 
handle it. We spent the time until we were ready in consolidating 
and improving, and in getting ready for a change we were confident 
would come, and when it did we had a staff, just adequate in numbers, 
and a lending bookstock which, thanks primarily to Mr Hood’s 
organization, is, I believe, unexcelled in any New Zealand public 
library today. Moreover, our budget was far more nearly related to 
our needs, our buildings had largely been rehabilitated after the 
war period when no work could be done on them, and we had the 
advantage of the experience of several large and medium-sized library 
services which had already made the change. Mr Hood, too, had 
followed up his study of issue and allied systems in the General 
Training Course with an inspection of issue system in other places, 
in some cases while attending conferences of the New Zealand Library 
Association — a practical benefit from conferences which is worth 
recording. An important element was that we were able to make this 
change with more than a bare majority — we had a substantial number 
of councillors who regarded the scheme favourably and could be 
relied on to see that the authorities and changes subsequently required 
received the Council’s approval. 

People sometimes ask why so important a library service as 
Wellington should have been so slow in going free. I think Mr 
O'Reilly found the answer when he said it was because it was a good 
library service. It is easy to make people dissatisfied with something 
which is bad, but their hackles rise when one points to a major defect 
in a service which enjoys at least a local prestige. 


PLANNING FOR THE CHANGE 


With the authority on the books and with six months to make 
the change, we surveyed the scene. It was not altogether either 
encouraging or depressing. Best asset of all, we now had in our 
subscription library the stock of a free library ; worst feature, we daily 
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found trouble in manning the various lending desks. Just 16 years 
before, the birthrate had been at its lowest ; the supply of 16 year 
old new labour coming on to the market was now at its smallest. 

There was only one solution: to do everything as simply as 
possible without neglecting good trusteeship. It is a salutary exercise 
for any library to take stock of itself, to analyse every single thing 
it does and to try to find a simpler way of doing it, to cut out 
uneconomic checks, to take full advantage of changed and often 
apparently adverse circumstances. We had claimed, and we believed, 
that we could go free with our existing staff, but we knew that our 
existing staff was really insufficient even for the issue we were doing 
under the subscription system. We knew, too, that the Auckland 
issue had gone up from about a million to about a million and a half 
in the first four years after the change, while we had stayed at about 
the million mark. It was obvious that we would have something big 
to handle, and it was up to us to justify our claims. Perhaps it was 
as well we couldn’t look into the future and see that an influenza 
epidemic would decimate our ranks in the very first month of the 
new system, but even if we had been able to do so there could have 
been no question, it was a case of carpe diem, of snatching the 
appropriate moment. 

At this point I want to pay a tribute to the great ability and 
energy which Mr Hood, the Deputy City Librarian, has displayed 
throughout the history of this most important development. To his 
work is due the successful establishment of our now thoroughly mobile 
stock, and the raising of stock standards. To his work also may fairly 
be attributed the success of the changes in routines, the revision of 
some and the replacement of others. Every proposal put forward has 
been carefully considered by a small committee of staff members, the 
persons varying as different topics have come up for discussion but 
with Mr Hood in the chair throughout, and as each conclusion has 
been reached it has had to be justified and re-examined, sometimes 
a lengthy process, with me. You will understand that the officer who 
is ultimately responsible to the controlling authority must take a 
cautious view, must not let enthusiasm run away with him and must 
not approve anything until he is entirely satisfied that it will work. 
While I was grateful for the considerable talent which various people 
displayed and which was evident in one proposal after another, I felt 
at times that my careful conservatism must be rather maddening. 

At the outset Mr Hood and I spent a night a week working out 
the main lines of what we proposed to do; questions of the extent 
of the service, personal eligibility to receive it on the free basis, 
methods of registration, charging, discharging, and all the manifold 
and interlocking routines that go to make up the daily work of 
the library. Then Mr Hood put the broad conclusions before his 
committee, and finally he and I had a further talk about each point 
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before it was finally incorporated in the all-important staff manual 
for the new system. In passing, I may say that what we did during 
those months provides a valuable illustration of the dual function of 
a deputy librarian, who represents the chief with the staff and the 
staff with the chief, who acts as a link between the two, afd who, 
if you will forgive a mixture of metaphors, is, or ought to be, the 
mainspring of the actual working of the library. 

FREE AND RENTAL STOCK 

Then came the actual devising of the free-and-rental system ; for 
it had never, at least recently, been proposed to have an entirely free 
service, nor a free service with no more than a pay-duplicate collection 
attached. The City had some responsibility to those elderly people 
whom it had for years encouraged to read light fiction, and moreover 
it was felt that the convenience of having under the same roof a 
small collection of lighter grade literature — uncatalogued — would 
encourage rather than retard the use of the free collection. Moreover, 
as a matter of finance, it was necessary not to face more than a 
certain contraction in receipts. Public bodies must cut their coats 
according to their cloth, and even although some of them rate to the 
maximum allowed by law, which has not long ago been raised, they 
still find it hard to provide enou:;: for the work they have to do. 
Each department must operate us one only of a group, and for a 
1950 Council to take the respousil:lity of even a £4,000 contraction 
in receipts was a substantial step.- 

The first principle established so far as stock was concerned was 
therefore that all the existing stock should be on the free list : only 
books bought specifically for the rental collection which was about to 
be established were to be included in it. Later on, also, a number 
of books from the existin © collection were included, but these were 
very popular books rebound for the purpose, simply as revenue 
producers. They would not have been worth rebinding on any other 
basis. Magazines now are some free, some 3d, the division being on 
the same basis as in the case of books. 

Included in the rental book collection were the pay-duplicate 
books ; not organized on the usual pattern, but fairly arbitrarily. 
Most of our fiction buying is done by block standing order — the 
number of free copies required of each new book by each author on 
the list was revised and then individual librarians made recommenda- 
tions as to how many extra copies they could pay for on the rental 
basis. A duplicate book was to be transferred to the free collection 
when it had ‘paid for’ itself in 3ds and 6ds, and was marked 
accordingly. ‘Paid for’ didn’t mean just that, for books cost different 
amounts and it is uneconomic to engage in many small calculations 
when a satisfactory rule of thumb can be established. The arrange- 
ment we adopted was that after so many issues, issues at 6d counting 
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2 each, a book would be placed in the free collection regardless of 
variations in initial cost and the on-cost for labour, premises, etc. 
Books bought primarily for rental were never to go into the free 
collection, but were to be sold while still in reasonably good condition 


but as soon as they began to sit on the shelves. All junior books were 
to be free. 


REGISTRATIONS AND ROUTINES 


That was the division of stock: the division of persons was the 
orthodox one recommended in the Munn-Barr Report — residents and 
ratepayers and their children were to have the free use of the free 
collection ; but no one else except juniors at Wellington educational 
institutions. 

Reciprocal borrowing privileges have since been discussed among 
other library authorities, and, as far as Wellington is concerned, they 
may come in time, but at present it is not easy to overlook the fact 
that a rough check a year ago showed that about one-sixth of our 
borrowers lived beyond Wellington, and about one-eighth of the 
issues went beyond the boundaries of the rating area. Even when 
the borrower paid about one-third of the cost of his reading this was 
hard on the Wellington citizen; today, to give away so much for 
so little probable return in reading from the libraries of adjacent 
authorities would be a pretty substantial concession. (1 personally 
hold that Wellington funds should be spent for Wellington citizens ; 
the evening-up and equalizing function is one for the State, or for 
contract payments between or among authorities, based on probable 
use of the libraries concerned by persons from outside, but the 
question has not been considered by the City Council. 

Accordingly it was decided to enrol people who lived outside the 
area, both juniors and adults, at a subscription of 3s. for three years, 
with a rental charge of 3d. (for books and magazines from the free 
stock) and 3d. or 6d. for rental collection material. When borrowers 
are re-registered, free and rental borrowers will be enrolled at different 
times. Rental borrowers’ cards all expire on 30th September, 1954, 
and they will then be re-enrolled. Free borrowers will be re-enrolled 
at a convenient time after the publication of a new municipal electoral 
roll. 

The next question was: how many books at a time ? An unlimited 
number of books at one visit sounds splendid, but it accords better 
with Trans-Pacific expansiveness than with our own more down-to- 
earth approach, and it provides no defence against the occasional 
individual who likes to be a thorn in the flesh. We settled on the 
existing basis which has worked well for years — five books at a time, 
i.e. at a visit, for adults, and three for children. In practice, this has 
generally, though perhaps not always, appeared to be adequate, and 
the person who starts off with five books at a time for general reading 
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soon reduces his ration to two or three and comes more frequently. 
In practice there is thus no limit on the number of books and 
magazines, free or rental, which may be out at one time, and this 
leaves the issue system flexible and the stationery uncomplicated. 

Then there were the machinery matters. We had just depart- 
mentalized the library — the big lending room downstairs contained 
only Fiction, History, Biography and Travel ; the New Zealand, Fine 
Arts and Commercial Sections only their own collections, and the long 
Reference Room upstairs the remaining classes and the reference 
collection. The library being in two main floors, we decided on two 
catalogues, one upstairs and one down, and at the same time organized 
all the books in the Stack Room into a single sequence. We centralized 
issues and returns at the Central Library, and provided a separate 
desk for Registrations and Renewals. 

For Registrations it was decided to use the municipal electoral 
rolls, and as a by-product of our system many electors who had not 
enrolled promptly did so in order to be able to produce to us their 
certificates of enrolment. The electoral roll is an alphabetical index 
to the joining cards which each prospective member fills in. Any 
borrower whose name is not on the roll fills in also a paper slip which 
is used for the alphabetical index to the joining cards which are filed 
numerically. 

Applications to borrow, both on the free basis and on the 3s. for 
three years basis for non-Wellingtonians, poured into the Central and 
Branch Libraries. All were screened at the Registration Desk in the 
Central Library, and cards issued. The card is a simple identity card 
made of strong board, bearing the borrower’s number, prefaced by the 
letter Z if he is not on the electoral roll. (Numbers are assigned and 
are not the roll numbers, which would in some cases have run into 
six digits). The card must be produced for every issue, for we charge 
by these numbers, and the assistant reads it back aloud as she issues 
the book. The method of issue is for the borrower to present the 
book, with a date due card, which he has taken from a pile nearby, 
substituted for the book card, and the book card and his own card 
alongside. The assistant writes the borrower's number on the bookcard 
and the borrower takes the book and his own card away. “Where the 
book is a rental book or the borrower is a rental borrower who has to 
pay for all his books, his receipt, or receipts, for 3d. or a multiple of 
3d., is given to him in the Central Library from a machine like those 
in use in theatre booking offices. Rental books have red book cards 
for 6d. rentals and blue book cards for 3d. rental books and magazines. 

The returns process is simply this: the book is presented to the 
returns desk ; the assistant checks to see if there are any fines to pay, 
and if so charges them, and the book is set aside to be discharged, 
or, as we call it, ‘carded’ later on. The date-due card shows where 
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to look in the trays, and the book cards are filed there in order of 
number, on each, of course, being the borrower’s number. 

Our overdues technique was simplified :_ periods were altered, two 
notices were entirely eliminated, and overdues were for the first time 
all routed through the Central Library. Amendments were made to 
the Reserves processes. Processing (preparation of books, etc.) was 
very much simplified, and concentrated into a separate unit. 

Centralized issues and returns and the other amendments have 
meant a substantial decrease in the work of those rooms which have 
been relieved of their individual shares in these processes, and a 
corresponding opportunity, so far as staff permits, to do other work. 
But the immediate effect of this economy has been to make the whole 
change possible. The actual handling time of one issue, in and out, 
is far less than it was, and in the very first months we handled 35% 
more issues than in the corresponding month the previous year, with 
a staff really seriously depleted by influenza. 


THE RLACTION 


While we had much criticism before the change we have had 
remarkably little since it, and it is apparent that the public is with us. 
Of course, we get the occasional gibe: that the library has lost its 
dignity is one | remember. I don't think any of us has much time 
for the dignity of inertia or slow motion, and if we have lost that, then 
I am glad of it. But if you saw the crowds in our lending room or 
at one of the busier branches on a Friday night, you couldn't any 
longer doubt the effectiveness with which we do our job of distributing 
literature. The books do go out, and all figures so far received go to 
demonstrate beyond question that far more reading is being done for 
every pound spent by the City on the provision of reading : in other 
words, the service has become a library service for the public at large, 
not a heavily-subsidized book club for a few thousand people. 

I cannot stress too much the extent to which we have been helped 
by information from other libraries, always quickly and readily 
furnished when we asked for it. We have not done the pioneering 
work in this field, instead we have called on the experience of other 
people. From it we have been able to select and adapt the methods 
which seemed best suited to our needs, and moreover to tell in 
advance with more than a fair degree of precision just what was likely 
to happen in terms of public reaction, receipts, issues, number of 
users and so on. 

In conclusion I do want to say this: the library which pedals 
along maintaining a status quo can never develop among its staff 
the feeling of common enterprise and achievement which a library 
generates when it has embarked on some major undertaking. The free 
library service in Wellington has come about not solely through the 
persuasive eloquence of a few Councillors and a successful division 
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on the Council, not simply because of good administrative work 
among senior officers, but as a result of the whole body of effort and 
goodwill and intelligence which becomes apparent in a library service 
once people find they have a job really worth getting their teeth into. 


LABELLING 


ANOTHER FORM OF THOUGHT CONTROL 


Tue Sons of the American Revolution have been exerting pressure on 
some American libraries to put a prominent label or inscription on 
‘publications which advocate or favor Communism, or which are 
issued or distributed by any Communist organization or any other 
organization formally design: ated by any authorized government official 
or agency as Communistic or subversive . . .”; furthermore, such 
publications ‘. . . should not be freely available in libraries to readers 
or in schools to pupils, but should be obtainable only by signing 
suitable applications.’ 

A most interesting report on this procedure is published in the 
ALA Bulletin for July-August 1951, accompanied by some strong 
recommendations unanimously adopted by the ALA Council. The 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, in preparing the report, asked 
for the opinions of practising librarians of small and medium-sized 
public libraries, as well as college, university and state libraries, and 
a number of their comments are published. One, in particular, is 
worth quoting in part here : 

‘I spent an afternoon asking borrowers what they thought of 
labeling books (particularly subversive books) so they would not fall 
into the hands of the easily persuaded. Their answers were obvious, 
but the shock registered in their faces at such an idea was something 
to see. Here are some of their comments : 

“A well-educated old lady: Hitler began by burning the books. 
Isn’t this another form of the same thing. 

‘A college girl: It’s an idea of old men. We young ‘people are 
able to make decisions that are good. Give us credit and the chance 
to do it. 

‘Another college student : They talk about the wonderful educa- 
tion we get in America. How are we going to make use of it, and 
really know that democracy is right, if we are only allowed to read 
what they want us to. believe. 

‘ Housewife : Stalin only tells one side of the question. I thought 
Americans didn’t believe in his methods. 
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“Man: I’m an adult. Sound mind. Good education. Who the 
hell has the right to tell me what to read or warn me what not 
to read ? 

“Teacher : What are you trying to do? Take away freedom of 
thought and freedom of conscience ? The Constitution gives me the 
right to read and think as I please, regardless of what anyone else 
thinks. I pay taxes to support the library and expect to find a good 
selection of books on the shelves. I'll be my own censor. 

“Housewife: It violates all principles of freedom of thought. 
It is treason to the principles on which the country was built. 

High school senior : How can we tell that our way is right if we 
can’t make comparisons? Are they afraid of comparisons? Then 
Democracy is sure on the skids.’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE POLICE OFFENCES AMENDMENT BILL 


Sir,— In view of the public discussion that has arisen over the Police 
Offences Amendment Bill, I wish to draw your attention to the first 
of six recommendations that were unanimously adopted by the Council 
of the American Library Association in July of this year : 

‘1. Although totalitarian states find it easy and even proper, 
according to their ethics, to establish criteria for judging publications 
as “subversive”, injustice and ignorance rather than justice and 
enlightenment result from such practices, and the American Libr 
Association has a responsibility to take a stand against the establish- 
ment of such criteria in a democratic state.’ 

C. W. ToLiey 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY 


Str,— Miss Helen Cowey’s excellent account of co-operation between 
the adult education staff and the public library in Oamaru, in the 
September number of New Zealand Libraries, reflects a very happy 
state of affairs. Here in the Manawatu we have achieved the same 
results in a slightly different way. 

As senior tutor organizer, I am responsible for organizing classes 
and for teaching in an area extending from Raurimu to Paekakariki 
and from Woodville to Wallaceville and to the sea on both sides of 
the island. There are, as far as I can judge from the electoral rolls, 
approximately 70,000 adults in the area, most of whom are within 
reach of the various services offered by the National Library Service. 
It is obvious that any adult education scheme working on the basis 
of one permanent tutor to 70,000 potential students must lean heavily 
on the help given by libraries. In all my teaching, I make it plain 
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that I expect my students to continue their reading after the series 
of lectures is concluded, and, since people read better if they have 
a definite purpose, I encourage the formation of small ‘research’ 
groups which specialize in aspects of world affairs. 

I don’t like the idea of using loan collections merely to test interest 
in a subject, as Miss Cowey apparently does. Books are too valuable 
to sit around in displays. They should be used. In our work, I take 
to each lecture, by courtesy of the CLS depot and of the Palmerston 
North Public Library, a collection of books and periodicals illustrating 
the topic covered. Students who wish to borrow the books make a 
note of author and title and present the slip next morning to the local 
librarian, and the required book then comes back on request in a few 
days. Then, at the close of the series of lectures, a loan collection is 
arranged, so that people who have been attending classes can continue 
with their studies. Admittedly the scheme has its faults, and the 
issuing of books is cumbersome. But it does certain things which are 
absolutely necessary. First, it gives the local librarian a standing, 
and that is vitally necessary in small communities. Secondly, it 
ensures that books going out from the CLS are going directly into 
the hands of the users. Nothing annoys me more than to find a book 
which is needed either by me or by my classes sitting looking pretty 
and unused in somebody’s loan collection. 

Manawatu seems to lack certain facilities enjoyed by Oamaru. 
The mainland certainly seems to do things in style : e.g. ‘ the building 
is still too big to be used entirely by the library,” and ‘portable 
exhibits from the Otago Museum are available for the use of adult 
education tutors,’ while the idea of using a large main street window 
for adult education displays would seem fantastic in our booming 
space-hungry Manawatu towns. 

But if the Manawatu lacks the building space to make co-operation 
between adult education and the public libraries as effective as we 
should like, it makes up for all that in the quality of its librarians. 
It would be hard to find anywhere in any profession a better spirit 
of enthusiasm and co-operation. Wherever I go, whether to the CLS 
depot in Palmerston North, the city library here, or to any of the 
‘A’ libraries in the district, I get the feeling that the whole of their 
resources are at my immediate disposal. The psychological effect of 
this attitude provides a great stimulus. ’ 

I wish I could say the same about the ‘B’ libraries — or rather 
about all of them. Some are excellent, and others are very poor 
indeed. With their very small book stocks, “B’ libraries lean more 
heavily on the skill and personality of their librarians. Where these 
people are keenly alive to the possibilities of their jobs, the local 
residents get a service that can hardly be bettered. Where the 
librarians lack interest or are unskilful the whole district suffers, and 
adult education encounters a severe setback. 
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Miss Cowey has shown us what can be done in an ‘A’ library. 
What I am waiting for now is for some ‘ B’ librarian to come forward 


and demonstrate through this journal for a start what a ‘B” library 
can do. 


M. A. N«ixon 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
NOTES ON MEETING OF 12th DECEMBER, 1951 


Present: H. G. Miller (in the chair), G. T. Alley, N. Bateson, 
M. S .Fleming, C. S. Perry, W. S. Wauchop, the Secretary and the 
Hon. Editor. 

Lloyd's Register: The Library Association (London) has advised 
that the Register will in future be able to be bought by libraries for 
£12 12s. 

Esther Glen Award: The Patron, Mr J. W. Kealy, SM, presented 
the medal to Miss Joan Smith, author-illustrator of Nimble, Rumble 
and Tumble, on 28th November. 

Advertisements for Librarians: The North Canterbury Hospital 
Board had sent the Association a copy of an advertisement for a 
medical librarian, inviting applications from “ persons with experience 
and initiative, with or without library experience.’ The salary offered 
was in accordance with the North Canterbury Hospital Board Clerical 
Workers’ Award. Copies had been sent to the Professional Section 
and the Salaries Committee, but not to Branches. The Professional 
Section will be asked for a suggested statement of policy to guide the 
Association in the question of advertised posts, and the Salaries 
Committee will be asked for comments on the statement. 

Proposed Trustees Section: A letter from Mr A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, suggesting the formation of a Trustees Section, was referred to 
the incoming Council. 

Brochure on Librarianship as a Career: A letter from Mr C. F. 
Miller, suggesting that the NZLA should publish a suitable brochure, 
was referred to Council. 

National Film Library: A letter had been sent to the Minister 
of Education recommending the regular publication of a catalogue 
of the National Film Library. The Minister had replied that the 
suggestion would be passed to the chairman of a committee at present 
investigating the activities of the library. 

Who's Who in NZ Libraries: Copies of the Who’s Who would 
be available before the end of the year. Consideration of a register 
of librarians will be placed on the next Council order paper. 

Police Offences Amendment Act, 1951: Mr Perry outlined the 
principal respects in which the Act affects libraries. 

Date of Next Meeting: 30th January. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL’S SIXTH DIVIDEND 


Tue public library is an essential part of our civilization, said the 
Patron of the NZLA, Mr J. W. Kealy, SM, at the graduation ceremony 
which ended the sixth professional course of the Library School on 
23rd November. The last century had seen a shift in the balance of 
power, and this shift had dangers if it meant that an illiterate 
population had political control. The schools could take education 
only a little way ; continuing education was carried out by various 
means of mass communication, and of these the library was the best 
fitted to help people to think for themselves. Much progress had been 
made in libraries in New Zealand in recent years, but Mr Kealy hoped 
that the new members of the profession would not accept things as 
they are. He cited the case of a boy who had come before him in 
the Children’s Court. This child had got into trouble in the city, and 
so his father decided to take him into the country. Mr Kealy, when 
he followed the case up, had found that the boy could not get books 
at his new home. He had pulled a few strings, so that one country 
boy was now happily occupied, but he wondered how many others 
there were who needed library service. 

Miss N. Bateson, Director of the School, said that the students 
had completed a stimulating and hard year, which had been made 
the more worth while by the visiting lecturers who are a unique 
feature of the New Zealand school. They had been encouraged by 
the variety of the views which had been presented to them to question 
and examine the ideas behind the library development of the last 
twenty years. 

Miss Bateson said that in her recent trip overseas she had seen 
everywhere a demand for more and more trained librarians. New 
schools had been started in England since the war, and existing schools 
in Canada were taking more students. In New Zealand, the Library 
School, in its six years, had had a noticeable effect on library service. 
A small library under a trained librarian had the entire library 
resources of the country at its disposal. 

The Minister of Education, Mr R. M. Algie, confessed that he was 
ashamed that he had been able to do so little for the Director of the 
NLS, Mr G. T. Alley, who, he said, was the most modest departmental 
officer a Minister could encounter. The premises of the National 
Library Service in Wellington were deplorable, but he did not know 
how to solve the problem. He could get the money (here a reference 
to the fact that he spent £19,000,000 a year on education), but there 
wasn’t the urge from the public. It was up to the outgoing students 
to impress upon the public the need for something to be done ; the 
news would then trickle back to the Minister through the proper 
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channels. After a brief but appreciative reference to Mr Alley’s career 
as a footballer, Mr Algie then presented Diplomas and Certificates 
as follows, making a suitable comment to each student : 

Diplomas: W. W. Bridgman, D. Carruthers, M. Hutton, J. M. 
Lawrence, M. J. Lynch, D. C. McIntosh, J. L. Megget, P. A. Nicholls, 
T. A. Nuttall, D. Randell, E. M. J. Stevenson. 

Certaificates: E. M. Green, M. J. Hamilton, I. Nuesch, J. B. C. 
O'Neill, C. D. Trudgion, E. C. Willetts. 

Total now 132. 


AUSTERITY 


Tue Association’s finances are in such a parlous state that economies 
have to be made, and this affects New Zealand Libraries especially. 
There will be only ten issues this year, none of which will exceed 24 
pages. As we shall again be printing selected conference papers, 
there will be less room than usual for other articles, but we feel sure 
that contributors will not mind getting in the queue. One feature is 
being abandoned, the monthly list of books for post primary schools, 
but it will be available in the Education Gazette, in which it has been 
reprinted for several months. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF SIGNIFICANT 
MICROFILM ITEMS 


THE amount of important material held by libraries as reprints or in 
some photographic form (film, print or microcard) appears already 
to be considerable. The University and Research Section is concerned 
that such material, which is normally not available in full printed form, 
should be recorded, and would urge particularly that a note of the 
holdings be sent to the National Library Centre. Complete books or 
one or two volumes of a periodical are the sort of things in question ; 
single articles, at present, need not be included. Many libraries 
already notify such material for Union Catalogue or Union List of 
Serials, but those which have not so far done this should advise 
holdings of all photographic or reprint copies of significance or 
permanent value in the same way as for normal books and periodicals. 


WELLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE — ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, SALARY ‘B’ 


App.icants should be trained librarians and should have a practical 
knowledge of modern library procedures ; ability in typing will be 
an added recommendation. The appointee will be required to assist 
the librarian in the organization and maintenance of the various 
services connected with the library and to take part in the general 
life and activities of the College. Applications close with the 
Secretary-Manager, Wellington Education Board, PO Box 6341, Te 
Aro, at 12 noon on Monday, 3lst March, 1952. 
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MICROFILM COPY OF EVENING POST 





Ir is interesting to note that overseas libraries are taking more active 
steps about microfilming New Zealand newspapers than we are. 
Harvard University has filmed the Evening Post from July, 1938, a 
copy of which is being acquired by at least one other overseas library. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 


AN appeal has been received from the Museo Internationale delle 
Ceramiche, Faenza, Italy, for help in restoring the serious losses it 
received during the recent war. Much good work has already been 
done, twenty-two show-rooms furnished with over 700 display cases 
having been rebuilt, but many more art and folklore potteries are 


still needed. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Mr B. G. Hood, ex Wellington Public Libraries, to be Library 
Development Officer, City of Capetown. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
[A] Promising 
A&B Popular — fair standard 
B Popular 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


A Highest level: wholly free 

A&b Second level: mainly free 

A&B Third level: equally free and 
rental 

a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 

a&b Fifth level: no__—cparticular 


recommendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

Oo May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Lewis, Sinclair, 1885-1951. A&B. World 

so wide. Heinemann, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
‘ Sinclair Lewis’s twenty-second and 
last novel will neither add nor 
detract from his _ reputation.’— 
Hartley Grattan, New Republic. 
A&B®?*. 

Linklater, Eric, 1899-. A. Laxdale 
Hall. Cape, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘The 
action is concerned with some odd 

‘oings-on in a remote West High- 
and village ... an enjoyable and 
amusing novel.’—J. Brooke, NSN 
1-12-51. A&B***, 

Ma _~ John Phillips, 1893-. A&B. 
Melville Sy gg U.S. A. R. Hale, 
1952. 10s. 6d. &Be* 

Pritchett, Victor .. 1900-. Mr 
Beluncle. Chatto, 1951. 13s. 6d. 
The portrait of a h rite in 
Pritchett’s favourite milieu, i 
9s. 6d. ‘Nota te and as 
— ey lower —, class Eng- 
an modern Mica’ r.’— 


. A. The troubled 
air. Cape, 1951. 15s. ‘A topical 


political novel about Communism 
and free speech - @ commercial 
radio producer whose serial pro- 
gram has been denounced as a 
roost of Party members . . .’— New 
Yorker 16-6-51. A&b®®. 

Simenon, Georges, 1903-. A&B. The 
heart of man. Routledge, 1951. 
10s. 6d. A novel about the last 
days of a great French actor, who 
suddenly discovers, at the age of 
fifty-nine, that his heart is giving 
out. A& 

Taylor, Elisebeth, “j912-. [A]. A game 
of hide and seek. Davies, 1951. 
a work of art has crucial flaws, it 
is nevertheless often beautiful and 
touching, and will give pleasure to 
many people.’— New Yorker 24-3- 
51. A&B*®*. 

Tilsley, Frank, 1904 Pleasure 
beach. Eyre, 1951 11944). * There 
is Elizabethan richness of charac- 
terisation in the picaresque novel of 
show folk.’— Manchester Guardian. 
A&B®*, 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Agee, James, 1909-. The morning 
watch. Houghton, 1951. $2.25. 
“Mr James Agee’s novelette is an 
ambitious one. . . . The story has 
to do with the observance of Good 
Friday in a religious school for 
boys in Tennessee. And Mr Agee’s 
one hundred and twenty pages fol- 
low the inner thoughts of one of 
qudcas, Richard, a boy of twelve, 
through the early morning hours in 
the chapel, followed by an _ illicit 
swim at dawn, and a kind of con- 
version to life which the boy ex- 

riences.’"— Richard Chase, Kenyon 
eview. 

Camberton, Ronald. Rain on the pave- 
ments. Lehmann, 1951. 10s. 6d. 
*“Mr Camberton is light and de- 
tached, and his sketches of school, 
synagogue, first steps in literature 
and the rest are done shrewdly and 
wi - . .«  humour.’— Spectator 
2-11-51. A&b®. 

Campion, Sarah. Come again. Davies, 
19. 9s. 6d. e setting is 
Australia; the style boisterous. 
A&B®?, 

Cowlin, Dorothy. The slow train home. 
Cape, 1951. 12s. 6d. “A love 
story and unusually rich in that it 
embraces not only the love of a 
man and woman, but also the per- 
fect trinity of family love.’—Sarah 
Campion. A&b®. 

Fisher, argery. Field day. Collins, 
1951. 9s.6d. ‘Mrs Fisher has a 
pleasant sense of humour and a 

wer of selection unusual in a 

ginner. Her theme is one day in 
the life of a famous public school.’ 
— World Review Nov. ’51. A&B®. 

Hamilton, Patrick, 1904-. B. The west 
pier. Constable, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
“The West Pier of Brighton is, 
by common consent, the meeting 
ground, the strolling ground, the 
somewhat coltish flirting ground of 
young,! people of both sexes.’— blurb. 


Jackson, Shirley, 1920-. Hangsaman. 
Gollancz, 1951. 10s.6d. A shy, 


sensitive, adolescent girl with « 
domineering father escapes into 
private fantasy. At a progressive 
college, chosen by her father, she 
almost loses her insecure grip on 

reality. A&b®. 
Lloyd, David Demarest, 1911-. Son and 
stranger. Lane, 1951. 8s. 6d. 
‘Compassionate story of an Ameri- 
can industrialist and his wife who 
come to England to visit the grave 
of their airman son and discover 
that, unknown to them, he has 
loved an English girl and left her 
illegitimate child.’— TLS 

b®. 


Wellington, 
NZ short stories. 


Park, Rosina Ruth Lucia. The witch’s 
thorn. Angus, 1951. Miss Park's 
latest novel is set in NZ. A&B**® 

Samson, Clive, 1910-. Passion as 
Methuen, 1951. 9s.6d. A _ cen- 
turies old passion play is staged by 
villagers in the Bavarian Alps 
Maria, the unworldly daughter - 

a shopkeeper, plays the Madonna, 

and Fates is played by an actor 
whose interest in Maria is far from 
spiritual. A&B®. 

Stevins, Dal. Jimmy Brocke ~~ Britan- 
nicus liber, 1 s.6d. A 
humorous, ironic "sasteate of an 
Australian tycoon, written with con- 
siderable verve. Forthright language 
and incidents may give offence. 
A&b*. 

Sykes, Gerald. The nice American. 
Lehmann, 1951. 10s. 6d. The 
sonal problems of a deep thinking 
American in post war Europe. 
‘Really breaks new ground . 
decidedly wanes provoking. *_TLS. 


Toole, Millie, * Farewell to the family. 
Dent, 1951. 9s. A middle-aged 
politician, likeable, egocentric and 
something of an exhibitionist, de- 
cides to shake himself free from a 
grown-up family which has come 
to take him for granted. A&B®®*. 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Baker, Denys Val, ed. One and all: a 
selection of stories from Cornwall. 
Museum pr., 1951. 9s. 6d. Con- 
tributors include Howard Spring, 
Hugh Walpole, Phyllis Bottome, 
°Q°". A&B®®*. 


Hadfield, John, ed. Modern stories of 
the open air. Dent, 1951. 10s. 6d. 
eS gr include H. E. Bates, 

H. Lawrence, Rowland Pertwee. 
Rebs. 


5. REPRINTS AND BETRANSL ATION as FREQUENTLY 
EPRINTED WO 


Balzac, Honore de, 1799-1850. A. Lost 
illusions; tr. from the French by 
Kathleen Raine. Lehmann, 1951. 

s. ‘Post war publishing has 
little better to show than Kathleen 
a” epee — Listener 

Beyle, Marie Henri (Stendhal, pseud.), 

1783-1842. A. The red and the 


black; ed. by Somerset 


alia in a new translation by 
Joan Charles and illus. by Frede 
Vidar. Winston, 1949. $3.50. A®*. 
Suge Jules, 1884-. The survivor ; 
tr. from the “—-~<« av J. Russell. 
Secker, 1951. A sequel 
to The Celonel'c “Children ‘ ° 
polished, poignant and subtle. Paw 
D. Scott, NSN 8-12-51. A&b*®*. 

















*‘LOMAK’ 
CATALOGUE CABINETS 
are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 


with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


2 
For further particulars write 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD 
Phone 35-107 Christchurch Box 102! 
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LIBRARY BINDING... 
BOOK REPAIRS... 
MAGAZINE STIFFENING... 


We undertake and execute quickly all orders for book 
repairs and rebinding, at reasonable cost, You have 
received our ‘circular’ price list — if you have mislaid it 
send for another or better still try us out with afew books 


D. M. & P. D. CARTER 


(LATE OF CAMBRIDGE) 


BOLT RD, TAHUNANUI, NELSON 
“The Library Binders of New Zealand” 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





—| IBRARIANS=— 


IT IS OUR JOB TO SUPPLY 
THE BOOKS YOU WANT 

AND WE HAVE THE MEANS 
TO DO JUST THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY — 


1 The largest and most comprebensive book stocks 
in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, which keeps 
in close touch with all publishing bouses ! 


Branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth to 
procure all Australian publications 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 


and Odbam’s Press 


We are Sales Agents for His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office and UNESCO 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equi 
to give you efficient service Se si 


their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


WhdenbelecSonlLt 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 








